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Think Pink at NMRTC Bremerton for Breast Cancer Awareness 


By Douglas h Stutz, NHB/NMRTC Bremerton public affairs officer -- There was a noticeable different hue for 
many participants at Navy Medicine Readiness Training Command Bremerton’s Friday morning colors. 


From rose to fuchsia to salmon, with October designated as Breast Cancer Awareness Month, staff members 
donned pink attire to raise awareness for the annual breast cancer campaign. 


“Thank you for helping show awareness today. One in eight women will develop invasive breast cancer in their 
lifetime,” said Capt. Patrick Fitzpatrick, NHB director and NMRTC Bremerton commanding officer. 


For Yeoman Second Class Rachel Guevara, the opportunity to wear pink was a heartfelt decision. 


“T wore pink in support of one of a close friend of my family, Denise, who passed away in 2020 after a long five- 
year battle with breast cancer,” related Guevara. 


Breast cancer is the second most common cancer in American women, trailing only skin cancer. 
The best way to detect — and treat — breast cancer is with a mammogram screening. 


“Our message to everyone is not wait for any symptoms to appear. Get screened because early detection saves 
lives,” said Marde Buchart radiologic and mammography technician, a staunch advocate of addressing breast can- 
cer needs in a timely manner. 


According to Buchart, there are really no tell-tale signs or symptoms of breast cancer, which is why annual 


screening is recommended. When the tumor is small, it is much easier to treat. The most common physical sign is 
a painless lump. Breast cancer can also spread to underarm lymph nodes causing a lump or swelling. 


Other possible — albeit less common — indicators include breast pain and/or heaviness; persistent changes such as 
swelling, thickening, or redness of the skin. If anything is noticed or felt, timely evaluation by a physician is ad- 
vised. 


Buchart attests that if any type of breast cancer is diagnosed early and is followed by aggressive treatment before 
the cancer spreads, the five year survival rate for breast cancer is over 85 percent. 
Early is on time for those who think pink. 


“The primary purpose of this annual campaign is to increase awareness of this disease. Our radiologists here are 
all working aggressively every day to diagnose, keep on top of the best available treatments and work together to 
all those involved to try and eradicate any cancer,” remarked Buchart. 


American Cancer Society guidelines call for early breast cancer detection for just that reason, recommending 
monthly breast self-examinations and periodic clinical breast examinations for women starting in their 20s and 
annual mammograms starting at age 40. Breast cancer risk does vary by age, race, and ethnicity. Compiled ACS 
statistical evidence attests that breast cancer risk increases as a woman ages until the seventh decade. 


The benefits of digital mammography are many. It allows the radiologist to review electronic images of the breast 
using special high-resolution monitors. Objects can be magnified for close ups of specific areas of interest, adjust- 
ed brightness, increased or decreased contrast and inverted the black and white values while reviewing the images 
in order to thoroughly evaluate and focus on any specific area of concern, such as small calcifications, masses and 
other subtle signs. Being able to manipulate images is one of the major benefits of digital technology because it 
makes it easier to detect breast cancers. As soon as the 
image is taken it can be transmitted internally in real time 
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Breast Cancer Symptoms: 

New lump in the breast or underarm 

change in size or shape of breast 

partial swelling/thickening of breast 

irritation or dimpling of breast skin 

redness or flaky skin around the area 

nipple discharge other than breast milk, including blood 
pain in breast area 

Risk Factors 

What can’t be changed: 

getting older 

family history 

reproductive history, such as menstrual period before age 12/menopause after age 55 


What can be changed: 

physical activity 

taking hormones 

reproductive history, such as pregnancy after age 30, not breastfeeding, no full-term pregnancy 


Reducing Breast Cancer Risk 
keep a healthy weight exercise on a regular basis 
limit or do not consume alcohol 


breastfeed your children, if possible if taking hormone NHB/NMRTC Bremerton Webpage: 
replacement therapy or birth control pills, ask doctor on https://bremerton.tricare.mil/ 
risks 
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common. Similar to women, male breast cancer risk in- 


creases with age, and there are also risk factors such as NHB on Defense Video Info Distro Service: 
radiation exposure, family history of breast cancer and https://www.dvidshub.net/tags/news/nmrtc-bremerton 
obesity. 
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I Am Navy Medicine — and Seattle Mariners fan — Ramon Calantas 


By Douglas H Stutz, NHB/NMRTC Bremerton public affairs officer -- Long before Ramon Calantas became Na- 
val Hospital Bremerton’s environmental protection specialist, he was a Seattle Mariners fan. 


His allegiance started in the mid-90s during his 26 years of active duty service, viewing games in the cavernous 
Kingdome, watching the likes of Junior, A-Rod and Randy Johnson. 


After the Mariners made the playoffs in 2001, they fell into baseball purgatory, blanked from qualifying for post- 
season play over the next two decades, an ignominious length which qualified the team with the longest playoff 
drought in the major sports of baseball, basketball, football and hockey. 


Still, Calantas was there, albeit long-suffering, along with the rest of Pacific Northwest baseball fans. 


He chose not to wear a supportive heart on his sleeve during those lean years. His actual style is more chapeau in 
nature, as well as appearance. 


For the past 14 years Calantas, retired senior chief dental technician, has worn a Mariners ball cap to his crucial 
position managing hazardous materials and hazardous waste. 


“T like baseball because it is a sport that combines brains, strength, speed, and coordination. The ball is controlled 
by the defense and challenges the offense to hit the ball. A 30 percent success rate hitting the ball in play makes 
you an outstanding ball player compared to other sports. It’s a mental game more than anything,” said Calantas, a 
Silverdale, Washington resident and Brandman University 2015 graduate with a Bachelor of Arts in Organization- 
al Leadership. 


It was fascination at first pitch after his initial introduction to the major leagues watching the San Diego Padres 
take on the Los Angeles Dodgers. After transferring up the West Coast from Southern California to Puget Sound, 
his appreciation grew for the sport known as the ‘national pastime’ for generations. 


“Junior’s sweet swing got me hooked,” explained Calantas, in reference to Ken Griffey, the Mariner’s star out- 
fielder. “Took my family to the last game at the Kingdome and the first game in Safeco field [both during the 1999 
season, with the Mariners finishing with 79 wins and 83 losses, third place in the American League West division]. 


Although still a Padre fan, it’s the Mariners who are Calantas’ top team. 


“The Padres are my second team. I went to many games while stationed at [Naval Air Station] North Island. My 
commanding officer then was a diehard Yankee fan and the executive officer was a diehard Phillies fan. Our senior 
leadership meetings always started and ended with baseball talk,” reminisced Calantas, who has four Padre ball 
caps, and a dozen Mariner hats. 


With the Mariners back in the playoffs this season, stunning the Toronto Blue Jays to sweep the wild card series, 
they now face the overwhelming favorites, Houston Astros in a best of five series. Calantas is no mad-hatter, and 
despite the odds, conveys confidence in his team. 


“The Astros are good but I like the Mariners’ chances. The players are younger, hungry, no high prized superstars, 
and believe that they can win it all. This year, it’s back to “Refuse to Lose,” stated Calantas, mentioning the Mari- 
ners’ 1995 campaign and their epic effort to rally late in the season to claim first place in the division. 


This season has already provided more than expected thrills and chills, culminating with the Mariners storming 
back over the past weekend after being down to Toronto, 8-1, and taking the game 10-9 in front of a stunned home 
crowd. 


“T was also at the game on September 30, when the catcher, Cal Raleigh, pinch hit a walk off home run to win the 
game and got the Mariners to the playoffs. My son, new daughter in law, their friends and I were in row 109. The 
ball was hit to row 107. I only recorded one video during that game. I said to myself, “full count, two outs, bottom 
of the ninth, score tied at 1, then pinch hitter called in. It is what kids playing baseball dream about.” So I recorded 
the hit and the direction to where the ball landed, two rows to our left. Saved the video in my phone,” related Cal- 
antas. 


In his professional capacity, Calantas’ has 40 years of service — and counting — in Navy Medicine. His first duty 
station was Branch Dental Clinic Pascagoula, Mississippi, with NHB his last. There were three ship tours in be- 
tween, which included visits to such far-flung locales as the island nations of Seychelles and Madagascar, not nor- 
mally frequented by U.S. Navy ships. 


Calantas has been instrumental with ensuring NHB’s high standard of environmental stewardship, with conducting 
such ongoing programs as waste reduction to energy saving to recycling to even special projects like planting over 
1,000 saplings to prevent erosion and restore the habitat on the hospital’s 40 acres. 


“T believe that helping NHB staff understand that what we do in Navy Medicine matters in maintaining or improv- 
ing the health of our environment wherever we may be assigned,” explained Calantas. 


“Environmental stewardship is not about following a program, it is a way of life,” Calantas continued. “What we 
do at work we should practice at home. Its forward thinking; preventive health. The small things we do make a 
difference. Instead of helping a human patient, we’re helping the planet patient.” 


When asked to sum up his experience with Navy Medicine in one sentence, Calantas replied, “Service to the nation 
and the American people had been very rewarding.” 


How about a playoff prediction versus Houston? 


“Mariners in five,” Calantas proclaimed. 


Navy 247th Birthday at NHB/NMRTC Bremerton 


Naval Hospital Bremerton/Navy Medicine Readiness Training Command Bremerton recognized the Navy's 247th 
birthday, Oct. 13, 2022, acknowledging the global presence on, above, and below the sea. From ship to shore, 
squadron to submarine, and clinic to military treatment facility, the men and women 

who have worn the cloth of our nation, along with our civilians and family members, have continued to answer the 
call when needed. That same tradition 

continues on today as NHB/NMRTC Bremerton staff gathered to commemorate the hallowed legacy of their ser- 
vice. 

The brief ceremony - with master of ceremony duties provided by three chief hospital corpsmen selectees, Hospi- 
tal Corpsmen Ist Class Ferrell Jenkins and Sonnypaul Soriano and Gunner's Mate Ist Class Tristan Brayman, in- 
cluded the traditional bell ringing, with eight bells struck to signify the end of the watch and to represent the com- 
pletion of the current birthday year. The striking of a ceremonial ninth, single bell followed to indicate the start of 
a new watch and new year of the Navy. 

There was also the symbolic cake-cutting portion of the event. The sword used is a reminder that the Navy is a 
band of warriors, committed to carrying arms so that the nation may live in peace. 

The first cut piece was presented to the oldest active duty staff member, Capt. Patrick Fitzpatrick, NHB director 
and NMRTC Bremerton commanding 

officer. Upon receiving the slice of cake, he in turn passed it along to the command's youngest Sailor, Hospitalman 
Tyler Black, denoting the passing of 

experience and knowledge. Brayman, Ferrell and Soriano also took the time to meet-and-greet with retired benefi- 
ciary John, who served 36 years in the 

Navy in the Korean War and Vietnam War as a hospital corpsman and dental officer (Official Navy photos by 
Douglas H Stutz, NHB/NMRTC Bremerton public affairs officer). 


Local Air Quality Up in Smoke...Again 


By Douglas H Stutz, NHB/NMRTC Bremerton public affairs officer — Local wildfires have blanketed Puget Sound 
— again - triggering an air quality index which ranked as the worst in the world, Oct. 19-20, 2022. 


Multiple wildfires in the Cascades Range, including at the Navy’s Jim Creek Recreation Area near Arlington, 
Washington, have cast a smoky pale across the region, home to the nation’s third largest fleet concentration. 


Snohomish County residents are openly concerned on the inability to breathe outdoors as Naval Station Everett 
firefighters along with local community fire responders continue to battle a fire on Wheeler and Blue Mountains at 
the Jim Creek Recreation Area. 


How bad it is? 


“Worst I’ve ever seen here,” stated Cmdr. Andrew Rutledge, Navy Medicine Readiness Training Unit Everett of- 
ficer-in-charge. “Inside it’s not bad. Some vents have the ash/campfire scent. No exercising outside. Patients and 
staff seem okay, but we’re put out that we have N95s [respirator protective device] to assist.” 


Air quality alerts have been issued throughout the area by Washington State Department of Ecology from Oct. 18, 
until midnight, Oct. 20, 2022, following a previous similar smoky situation in early September. 


The air quality measured at 238, Oct. 20 in Seattle was the world’s unhealthiest, leading a top five list which in- 
cluded Portland, Oregon, Beijing, China, Delhi, India and Lahore, Pakistan. 


Air Quality Index is a measurement tool, much like a thermometer. The higher the reading of a variety of pollu- 
tants from carbon monoxide to particulate matter, the greater the threat to personal health. 


According to the U.S. Air Quality Index, 0 to 50 as good, 51 to 100 as moderate, unhealthy for sensitive groups 
101-150; the unhealthy range from 150 to 200, very unhealthy 201 to 300; and anything over 300 is in the hazard- 


ous range. 


The air quality is ex- 
pected to linger or be- 
come unhealthy for 
sensitive groups such 
as adults over 65, 
young children, those 
already dealing with 
heart and lung disease, 
respiratory issues, dia- 
betes, and currently 
pregnant. 


There are also a host of 
potential associated 
health risks that mirror 
COVID-19 symptoms, 
especially for those 
susceptible to respira- 
tory and cardiovascular 
system ailments. 


“Wildfire smoke is a 
mix of gases and fine particles and can make anyone sick. Symptoms of breathing in smoke can include coughing, 
trouble breathing normally, scratchy throat, stinging eye, runny nose, irritated sinuses, wheezing, chest pain, head- 
aches, asthma attack, tiredness, and fast heartbeat,” explained Cmdr. Carolyn Ellison, NHB/NMRTC Bremerton 
Director for Public Health. 


Rutledge noted that almost all the ships docked along the pier at Naval Station Everett were in a shrouded haze. 
Wearing an N95 made a big difference but still felt like an ashy-throat sensation. 


“Without the N95, really smells like a campfire. Lt. Andrew Sansone, our environmental health officer mentioned 
that at these levels the micro-particle matter affects even healthy folk’s blood stream. [it’s] Nasty.” 


For Terry Lerma, NHB/NMRTC Bremerton emergency manager, the hazy conditions invoked a childhood 
memory from decades ago. 


“Growing up in Los Angeles, we would have smog alerts due to the air pollution. There were stages. When it 
reaches the one stage when we couldn’t play football outside, we knew it wasn’t good,” reminisced Lerma. 


Feeling the current sensation of tightness in the chest trying to get a full breath prompted that past recall for Lerma. 
“People need to understand that air quality is something out of our control. However, there are things they can con- 
trol regarding their activities and addressing any health concerns,” said Lerma. “People who have any respiratory 
issues such as COPD, or emphysema should be aware on restricting their personal activities and consider measures 
to try and assist with filtering the air in their homes. Cleaning the filters will help keep fresher, cleaner air inside 
their homes.” 

Rain is expected over the weekend. But it’s not here yet. 


“Can’t wait for the rain,” Rutledge added. 
What can someone do to lessen air pollutants at home, work and play? 


Ellison affirmed to follow such general health tips when the air is smoky such as what NMRTU Everett has advo- 
cated to their staff; Stay indoors as much as possible and avoid vigorous outdoor activities. 


“Stay informed with real-time air quality [index] monitoring to know what the situation is in your area. Several 
websites provided this information readily such as Washington State Department of Ecology at https:// 
enviwa.ecology.wa.gov/home/map,” added Ellison. 


Inflections on Infection Prevention at Naval Hospital Bremerton 


a F 


By Douglas H Stutz, NHB/NMRTC Bremerton public affairs officer -- For Elma Faye Miller, infection prevention 
and control nurse at Naval Hospital Bremerton, recognizing Oct. 16-22, 2022, as International Infection Preven- 
tion Week, is a great reminder of the importance attached to the awareness campaign. 


One that is applicable for all 52 weeks in the year. 


“Knowing the best practices in infection prevention and control helps to stop the spread of infections in healthcare 
settings. This week is dedicated to raising awareness for these practices for our patients, families and staff. After 
all, our mission is to, “keep our warfighters and their families ready, healthy, and on the job.” Infection Control is 
key to making sure we can meet our mission,” said Miller, who took the entire week to share a host of planned 
information, insight, and education activities on all things infection prevention. 


There was a Seek-and-Find visual event where hospital staff, as well as Navy Medicine Readiness Training Units 
Bangor and Everett and Navy Medicine Readiness Training Command Bremerton Detachment Puget Sound Naval 
Shipyard, were invited into a specifically arranged room to seek out errors in infection control. 


The command quarterdeck was taken over by Infection Prevention and Control tri-fold display featuring timely 
topics concerning infection control. 


Staff were also asked to test their knowledge on pathogens with a candy-filled jar. 


Each candy represented a potential disease-causing organism. Guess the correct number, the jar was the prize. 
There is an ‘enlightening’ exercise which featured glo-germ hand hygiene education. 


There was also a test-your-knowledge quiz posited each day. 


“My hope for Infection Prevention Week is to help create a culture of safety among all members of our team by 
sharing knowledge, encouraging conversation, prompting thought, and by providing an opening for improvements 
in all areas of our command,” exclaimed Miller, adding that one of the biggest take-away notions which staff 
should remember is that infection control is quite literally in their hands. 


Referring to the U.S. Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, Miller noted that if done properly and at the 
appropriate time, “hand hygiene has been shown to ‘terminate outbreaks in health care facilities, reduce transmis- 
sion of resistant organisms, and reduce overall infection rates,” she said. 


Antimicrobial Stewardship has been another topic du jour which Miller has addressed during the week. 


“Being a mother of five, I have taken my sick babies to the primary care provider, Urgent Care and Emergency 
Room on several occasions. I was always under the impression if my child had a cold, runny nose, cough or other 
flu like symptoms that they needed an antibiotic. I even demanded it at times. I was misinformed. The use of those 
antibiotics may have contributed to our increasing rate of antibiotic resistance. Through education offered to 
those worried parents, patients, and medical professionals we can start to improve antibiotic prescribing and hold 
onto the effective use of antibiotics for years to come,” Miller advocated. 


The importance of infection prevention and control also goes well beyond any treatment setting of a hospital, clin- 
ic or doctor’s office. 


Miller affirms that if the past two years trying to stop a high-infectious pandemic have provided any clue, it’s that 
contagions are found throughout the world. 


“Infection Prevention is critical on a global spectrum, as we all know better than we ever 
thought possible. COVID-19 showed us just how easy and how deadly poor infection control 
practices can be. Healthcare workers are also only as effective as the education they provide 

to the patients who walk out of our facility and into the world at large. 
Keep up the excellent care,” said Miller. 


If there is one takeaway from the entire week that Miller cites can be applied on a yearly-basis it’s an easy process 
which everyone can apply daily, especially in a healthcare/medical treatment setting. 


“Wash your hands! It is the simplest step. When in doubt, perform hand hygiene. Hand hygiene is expected be- 
fore putting on gloves, after removal of gloves, after touching anything in a patient environment, and please, 
please, please, perform hand hygiene if you touch yourself anywhere - face, mask, hair, or other - prior to heading 
in to care for a patient,” insisted Miller, including that even as simplistic as handwashing is, there can be the occa- 
sional faux pas in the process. 


“When someone uses hand sanitizer, make sure to hands are rubbed together covering all surfaces until complete- 
ly dry,” Miller continued. “When using a water faucet with handles, please make sure to use a disposable paper 
towel to turn on the flow of water.” 


As the week winds up, the need to stop the unrelenting spread of infection continues. 


“Infection prevention is everyone’s responsibility,” said Miller. 
“If you see something, say something. It is a team effort.” 
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A Name Change like No Other at NMURTC Bremerton 


By Douglas H Stutz, NHB/NMRTC Bremerton public affairs officer -- It was back in early September that Gun- 
ner’s Mate Ist Class Tristan Brayman along with Hospital Corpsmen Ist Class Cyrus Cunningham, Ferrell Jenkins 
and Sonnypaul Soriano, were notified by command leadership that they were chosen to be part of Fiscal Year 2023 
Navy Chief Petty Officer ranks. 


That span of approximately six weeks - filled with challenges, adversity, and hardship - was a lifetime ago for the 
quartet. 


Since then, each has embarked upon a career-defining, occupational-validating, name-changing path like no other. 
Gone forever are previous references of GM1 and HM1. 


They have individually forged their new professional and personal reputation as a senior enlisted leader. They will 
henceforth, forever, be referred to as ‘Chief.’ 


To signify their new leadership position as Chief Gunner’s Mate Brayman, Chief Hospital Corpsman Cunningham, 
Chief Hospital Corpsman Jenkins and Chief Hospital Corpsman Soriano, each took part in the time honored tradi- 
tion of the chief’s pinning ceremony [note: HMC Cunningham, assigned to Navy Medicine Readiness Training 
Unit Everett, had his pinning ceremony held in conjunction with Naval Station Everett]. 


“The announcement of the chief petty officer classification became effective, April 1, 1983. Since that date the role 
of the chief petty officer, or as commonly referred to as ‘the chief,’ has had many transformation. In its beginning, 
the role of the chief was simply to be the technical expert, master of their trade craft, the best of the best within 
their field,” shared NURTC Bremerton Command Master Chief Brandon May, noting that the passage of time has 
not only reaffirmed the commitment to excellence in professional aptitude, but expanded into fulfilling a trio of 
needs. 


“Today’s chief is not only demanded to be the technical expert within their field, but also an expert trainer, mentor, 
planner and leader.” May said. 


“Today’s chief is demanded to put their Sailor’s first,” continued May. “First before self and often times first be- 
fore family.” 


“Today’s chief has been levied more authority, accountability and responsibility since inception in 1893,” ex- 
claimed May. 


Capt. Patrick Fitzpatrick, Naval Hospital Bremerton director, NURTC Bremerton command officer and keynote 
speaker for the ceremony, noted that once Brayman, Cunningham, Jenkins and Soriano join the ranks of their 
brothers and sisters in the Chiefs Mess, the world will look and feel a little different to them and in turn, they will 
appear different to those around them. 


“Tf you feel a little nervous about the expectations that you must be all things to all men, perhaps you should be. 
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It’s what keeps leaders humble and what will keep 
you constantly seeking to be a better person, a bet- 
ter leader. That’s a very good thing, because if we 
are satisfied with the status quo, we would never 
see change,” remarked Fitzpatrick. 


In no other branch of the service is there such a 
notable transformation from one enlisted rank 
paygrade to another than when a U.S. Navy Sailor 
becomes a chief. 


The manner of promotion to the rank of chief in the 
Navy is a unique process compared to the other 
branches in the armed forces. In the Army, Air 
Force and the Marine Corps, an E-6 becomes E-7. 


In the Navy, each eligible Sailor for chief is re- 
quired to be selected by a ranking and selection 
board composed of master chiefs who actively des- 
ignate future leadership from the most capable Sail- 
ors, considering both their aptitude as technical 
experts and ability as leaders. 


“You were selected because your leaders have trust 
in you; that you have and will continue to build on 
a solid foundation. You are leaders. If you continue 
to honor the sacred tenets of your responsibilities, 
you will become great leaders,” said Fitzpatrick. 


“You must give something of your selves to lead others. Be present, and be ready always,” Fitzpatrick said, em- 
phasizing that honesty, toughness, teamwork, dedication, and resilience were the values of the sacred tenets. 

“You must model these attributes; trustworthiness, sincerity, discipline and rigorous thoughtfulness,” cited Fitzpat- 
rick, also asking each new chief to know what they’re about, be self-motivated, and never hesitate to celebrate 
success and recognize excellence in others. 


Fitzpatrick affirmed what’s important to him as a leader is for them to trust and care for their Sailors which is what 
they will receive from him in return. 


“You’re not alone: I have your back,” said Fitzpatrick addressing the new chiefs. “The mess and I will not let you 
fail because your success is our success. But I will challenge you to be better, every day. What I expect of you, and 
others, is fairness and compassion for those who we serve and your fellow team members. There is no us versus 
them. Don’t assume privilege for yourself. Work for it and earn respect every day. Non-negotiables are that I and 
you should never tolerate inequity or inequality in your sphere of influence. Teach this to all Sailors.” 


After the ceremony ended, with the 
ceremonial cake cutting completed, 
those who attended the event dis- 
persed, and the command quarter- 
deck arranged back to normal, the 
new chiefs, escorted by family and 
friends departed. 


Come Monday morning when each 
arrives back at work, their uniform 

will be altered and their title will be 
different. 


_ They’ Il also be addressed by their 
new name. Call them ‘Chief.’ 
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Cooking with Soldier, Sailor Culinary Connection 


By Douglas H Stutz, NHB/NMRTC Bremerton public affairs officer -- Situated in the Texas Hill Country, Camp 
Bullis is a long way from showing up on any nautical chart. 


For U.S. Navy Culinary Specialist 2nd Class Israel Tellezalego and Culinary Specialist 3rd Class Alvin Bueno, 
they might have felt — initially — like fish out of water at the U.S. Army training site. 


Until they started cookin’ with their cooking. 


Tellezalego and Bueno, assigned to Navy Medicine Readiness Training Command Bremerton Terrace Dining fa- 
cility, were the initial culinary specialists to recently take part in the U.S. Army Joint Field Nutrition Course which 
provides hand-on nutritional operational training within a simulated Army field hospital in a deployment setting. 


“We learned how to carry out our culinary specialist duties in a tactical environment. We learned how to help oth- 
ers in a disaster situation by caring for victims by setting up a field kitchen, which we got down to be able to have 
ready to use in 10 minutes in a field operation. We also learned how to prepare nutritional meals for wounded and 
displaced people,” said Tellezalego. 


The 10-day course is designed to teach military personnel, which in the past has been relegated to Navy Medical 
Service Corps officers with specialty training in dietetics, to assess the nutritional status of various populations and 
become familiar with several types of non-governmental organizations food distribution programs. 


“Every year the Army allots the Navy four slots for this valuable training. We thought it would be really important 
for our CSs, not just Navy nutritionists, to have the experience and gain the knowledge,” stated Lt. Lorna Brown, 
registered dietitian and Nutrition Management department head. “We got great feedback on CS2 Tellezalego and 
CS3 Bueno effort throughout the course.” 


The two took part in a host of active training scenarios, such as land navigation; convoy operations; litter obstacle 
course training; hands-on instructions in setting-up a containerized kitchen and feeding patients during field opera- 
tions; helping with physical exams on children; interviewing victims/patients and a cook-off competition. 


It was the first foray for both away from their comfort and culinary zone into an operational environment decidedly 
different from their norm. Not only were they in a landlocked setting, it was sunny and hot. 
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“The Army definitely has their own system in the field, which is different than the one we’re used to on a ship,” 
noted Tellezalego, from Kernersville, North Carolina, who served on the guided-missile cruiser USS Princeton 
(CGS9). 


“We were doing hydration tests every day. Sometimes twice a day to make sure we were drinking enough fluid 
and not getting dehydrated,” added Bueno, from Honolulu, Hawai’i, previously stationed on the nuclear aircraft 
carrier USS Dwight D. Eisenhower (CVN 69). 


Tellezalego cited that amongst the lesson learned were how to assist victims from a calamity and/or disaster; how 
to prepare nutritious meals using only available resources; field survival; combat first aid training; and the afore- 
mentioned hydration testing. 


“Tt was a humbling experience. Seeing how the other service branches went about their duty made us more con- 
nected and gave us a lot more knowledge in being able to take care of patients with special dietary needs,” 
Tellezalego said. 


Bueno affirmed that the training experience in a primary Army-centric environment can certainly benefit a Sailors 
back in his ‘haze-gray underway’ surrounding. 


“Tf deployed on a Navy platform, like a hospital ship, I would know how to feed patients who are malnourished, 
gather information from the patients about their health and be able to directly support humanitarian rescue while 
deployed to third world countries” said Bueno. 


Perhaps one of the more crucial and important lessons both learned was simply how to make 
do with what was obtainable in the field. 


Logistical support is not a guarantee during times of a natural disaster. 


Supply lines can get cut during any conflict. Material management during a mass casualty situation can become 
muddled. Casualties, as well as service members, will need sustenance. 


Towards that end, Tellezalego and Bueno took part in the cook-off portion of the course, where they were given 
an hour to prepare and one hour to cook a meal featuring beef, relying on ingredients they were directed to use at 
the start of their 60 minute window. 


“We had to include ginger and avocado,” related Tellezalego. 


Once returned to their parent command in the Pacific Northwest, the other culinary specialists expressed varied 
degrees of curiosity over their training experience. Yet each expressed the same response to Tellezalego. 


“They all said that wanted to be the next to be able to attend the course and increase their knowledge to be able to 
perform nutritional needs in any type of operational field,” Tellezalego said. 


Note: USNS Mercy (T-AH 19) just returned from participating in Pacific Partnership 2022, the 17th iteration of 
the largest annual multi-national humanitarian assistance and disaster relief preparedness mission conducted in the 
Indo-Pacific, with host nations Vietnam, Palau, the Philippines and Solomon Islands. 


USNS Comfort (T-AH 20) is currently deployed to U.S. 4th Fleet in support of Continuing Promise 2022, a hu- 
manitarian assistance and goodwill mission conducting direct medical care, expeditionary veterinary care, and 
subject matter expert exchanges with five partner nations in the Caribbean, Central and South America. 


According to the Joint Base San Antonio website, Camp Bullis provides base operation support and training sup- 


port to Joint Base San Antonio mission partners in order to sustain operational and institutional training require- 
ments. 
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I Am Navy Medicine — and Audiology Technician — Tabetha M. Sanders 
By Douglas H Stutz, NHB/NMRTC public affairs officer -- Now hear this! 


With October designated as Audiology Awareness Month, now is the time for everyone to listen up, heed the call, 
and harken to the need for healthy hearing. 


Amid the noisy industrial working environment of Puget Sound Naval Shipyard, hearing conservation is consid- 
ered mission essential for operational readiness. 


Helping to prevent hearing loss and provide auditory needs is Tabetha M. Sanders, audiology technician, assigned 
to Navy Medicine Readiness Training Command Bremerton Detachment PSNS. 


“Taking care of your hearing is really important because once your hearing is gone, it’s gone,” said Sanders, a 
Monroeville, Alabama native — “Roll Tide!” - Monroe County High 1994 graduate, who achieved her Master’s 
Degree in Healthcare Management from Colorado Tech University in 2018. 


Sanders began her Navy career as a material handler and supply technician at Naval Undersea Warfare Center, 
Keyport before her current position. 


“T have been interested in the medical field since an early age,” commented Sanders, who started working as a 
medical assistant in 2000. 


“Navy Medicine has given me the opportunity to hold a position that is rewarding,” added Sanders, who handles 
the audiometric test booth used to conduct approximately 50 to 60 hearing tests on a daily basis. 


“T look forward to running the hearing booth each day and counseling each patient on their results and the im- 
portance of hearing protection.” 


Her duties also include handling noise hazard worksite assessments, providing insight and educational advice on 
hazardous noise and prevention strategies and helping ensure correct fitting for hearing protection devices. 


“Patients who have tinnitus, often described as ringing in the ears, may need additional time to complete the hear- 
ing test because it can be difficult to hear the difference between the tinnitus or the tones being presented for the 
hearing test,” explained Sanders. “I always tell each patient to protect their hearing by wearing the proper hearing 
protection when around or near hazardous noise.” 


Sanders advocates to all her noise exposed patients that they should have their hearing checked annually to deter- 
mine if there are significant changes in their hearing over time as a result of hazardous noise exposure. 


I have the best supervisors. [Audiologists] Lt. Shanece Washington and Dr. Mark Miller are available to assist us 
with anything and whatever it takes to make sure PSNS employees are educated on the proper hearing protection.” 


Sanders noted that with any hearing test conducted, she is specifically looking for considerable alterations in a pa- 
tient’s hearing compared to their baseline or reference hearing audiogram. 


“We counsel on changes in hearing, go over the auditory and non-auditory effects of hearing 
loss, how it can effect a patient’s quality of life, and discuss the importance of wearing hear- 
ing protection, as well as show the patient how to wear it properly,” Sanders said. 


With the Navy’s hearing conservation program predicated on preventing Noise Induced Hearing Loss and tinnitus, 
it can be a challenge just being in a noisy military environment. 


“No matter how hard I recommend hearing protection, patients may experience hearing loss due to improper fit of 
their hearing protection, and/or not using hearing protection properly when around hazardous noise,” said Sanders, 
who does acknowledge being gratified by those patients who listen and learn. 


“Making sure patients know that self-care is very important and it should be a priority! Taking time for self-care 
has so many great benefits to healthy living.” 


When asked to sum up her experience here with Navy Medicine in one sentence, Sanders enthusiastically replied, 


“Phenomenal! I love working at PSNS branch clinic, my co-workers are the absolute best and we could not do our 
job without Occupational Health tech crew!” 
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Tools of the Trade...staff assigned to Naval Hospital Bremerton's OB/GYN clinic display a number of the in- 
struments and devices associated for patient-centered care during the Walk-In Contraceptive Clinic, an essen- 
tial part of Women's Health services provided at NHB which also includes Walk-In Cervical Cancer Screening, 
routine and gynecological evaluations and prenatal care (Official Navy photo by Douglas H Stutz, NHB/ 


NMRTC Bremerton public affairs officer). 
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